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BEABTY AND ITS ENEMIES. 

In undertaking to develop the nature of 
Beauty, and its operations on the human 
mind, we must not lose sight of those ad- 
verse influences which diminish its force or 
make of it deformity. It would have been 
better perhaps if we had previously entered 
into a more thorough investigation of its 
philosophy, so as to have gone down to its 
hidden springs; but we must be content for 
the present to know that it is the external 
expression of an inner essence or meaning, 
in which the mind receives delight. It is 
not visual merely, as will be shown by two 
persons seeing an object, one of whom will 
declare it beautiful, while the other will 
fiud nothing in it which gives him an im- 
pression of Beauty. A face which to one 
is radiant, to another is wholly unattractive. 

This we shall understand readily when 
we know that our perception of the Beau- 
tiful is proportioned to our power to sym- 
pathise with it, and this we believe to be 
measured by the beauty and harmony of 
organization of our own minds; so that the 
purest and most elevated beings will, other 
things being equal, perceive the Beautiful 
most readily, and at the same time be most 
powerfully impressed by it. This we believe 
we can demonstrate clearly, and at some 
future time shall attempt it; but if admitted, 
it becomes an important point established in 
artistic education. It mean3 briefly this : 
that the enjoyment of Beauty is dependent 
on, and in ratio with, the moral excellence 
of the individual. 

It is a matter to ponder on, if this be 
true— if even the enjoyment of the most 
external things of nature is in a manner 
shut out from those who look not from 
pure hearts. The perception of Beauty is 
one and the same, either in inanimate 
nature or in the fair face, radiant with ' the 
inner and spiritual Beauty; and so we 
shall find that as the noblest natures read 
most sweetly the souls of others, so they 
perceive most truly the "open secret" of 
the wide, sunny, outer world. We do not 
care now to follow this out to a demonstra- 
tion — it is true. To be beautiful and to see 
beautifully, are the same ; and the like 
causes that make the face, which was once 
beautiful, to seem deformed, will shut out 
the beauty and light of nature. Those are 
the Enemies of Beauty, which drag the 
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mind from its God-like elevation, and 
gather around it the dust and decay of the 
material life. 

Note how Pride, first of all, turns our 
vision inward, so that we come to self-love 
and self-importance ; and the face that once 
was beautifiil with simplicity of feeling and 
repose of character, grows cold, and hard, 
and restless, until we no longer love, but 
dread it, and turn from it with a shudder. 
Into no human heart does pride enter that 
it does not show in the face hard lines* the 
signature of itself, which all men dislike, 
but especially the good', and gentle, and the 
true, whose love alone is worth looking for 
or having. So, too, with the artist — -when 
self-love enters info' lift motive, how soon 
the simplicity of feeling and the earnest 
love of Art and Nature pass away, and he 
becomes a' cold, lifeless worker, whose pro- 
ductions we may admire for their power 
or individuality, but love no longer. The 
instant that pride or a desire for self- 
display enters into the composition of any 
work of Art, the perception of the Beauti- 
ful becomes clouded, and, in all things, we 
mingle our own imperfections and weak- 
nesses with the purity and- beauty of 
NatureJ . . 

Perfect Humility before nature will 
alone lead us to those perpetually opening 
mazes of new beauties and wonders which 
always exist for the Artist. Total forget- 
fulness of self will alone develop that which 
is most desirable in ourselves, either as 
Artist or Man; and by that humility and 
forgetfulness will many a feeble man leave 
a deeper mark on his time than the ego- 
tist of mightier power. Pride is indeed 
Beauty's worst enemy, and more danger- 
ous from being often her child ; and from 
the very gift which should beget thankful- 
ness and humility, arise arrogance, and 
inordinate self-esteem. 
: It is one of the problems for the moralist 
to study out — for us we have only to show 
to those" who are, or would be, : seekers of 
Beauty either as manifest in themselves — 
the noblest form of artistio action— or as 
shown hv the works of creation', that" the 
most extreme humility will develop in 
them the highest talent, while its opposite 
will chain them to a circle perpetually 
growing less. All that gives tokeir of vanity 
in Art disfigures aiid weakens^ All' undue" 



love of execution or" of maiiifestatjonspf ,'. 
mere power, or of any quality in factj iixer 
root of whose preference lies in the factS'pf,' 1 
its belonging . to one's self,', strikes 1 : at . jji e^ 
root of the Art{^8.'^ei^^ : : .\T^i)|Br^i.Js:^ 
working out of one's !pwn ; mind; in Art/ 
which is glorious; but this is nnconscioW 1 
always, and shown by necessity^ because 
sortie rare faculty had been given, or'soinje,,, 
peculiarity of temperament besto.wed,:.by 
which the conceptions of the Artist! ' la& '■ 
come tinged, as thoughse'en tlirbtigfija Beau-; 
tifully colored gl.assj giving a syyepter jiarr, J 
mony than we . ourselves see; jbnt-tbj&uiGf; 
man can redder. i*ho does not equally fofi (£ 
get himselfV and' { represen£ Nature" as 'he ( ' 
sees it, entirely. 1 The 'intrusion' of self for'; 
Pride's sake brings only deformity and dark-;- 
ness. ■■ ■'■'■'.■ .■') 

A less dangerous enemy is Sensuality, ' 
less dangerous, because more readily nnder^, 
stood, and because it more : rarely befalls; ,' 
great minds. .While Pride stiffens' 'and- 
congeals the soul of the Artilt;' Sensuality^' 
clouds ahd : choke's it;' and 'he who' is con.",' 
tent to follow his sensual perceptions de- 
lighting in- them for their -own sake, standsf; 
ever in danger' of having 'all that is hobfe-' 
buried by the" m'ateriaTelemehte ; of his ' Ark jj 
Color, for instance, noble and essential in its.-, 
place, becomes: base and degrading whenii 
cared for for itself alone. ' :; V. " , '" ; 

We cannot enter into further 'discussion';' 
of this point. Let those, who think;,iVl.loV;- 
put the train pf thought we have indicated', >•" 
and they will find that there' is an"a:bs()lute' ;i 
identity in those 'causes which;' destroy the J 
beauty which^ we are, and that which w,«0 
would paint or chisel. • ; , ; ■' 



, PAINTERS AND SOULPTOE8.1 ' ' ' r 

It is of some importance to fix the terms ,., 
of Art ahd'tlie proper pities pf those who, 
profess its '. various' brunches, not sp .much,, 
for the edification ^f artists themselves,, as >-, 
for tho§e who . take ;ple'asure in talking.; p,iv 
writing- on fie; subject; .and nptinppppr-j; 
tunely when singers and dancers,' in , ;tlie. .--. 
extravagant piatroriage, they receive, seem,,, 
to cbnsider J ';themselves,, at least,, in ';$£&, j 
countless columns of newspaper panegy'rjc,, , 
as alone worthy the title of "$rtjistes;" v ,. 
qualifying the assumption,', however, ? ,bj !;1 
giving \, the word a French terminatjpn. :)a 
This is" a modern encroachment,! and; tej^, 
minds' me that when I was in Paris, forty- 
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seven years ago, it was a new thing for the 
shoe-blacks to officiate in handsomely fur- 
nished shops, the customer on an elevated 
seat reading the news, his foot extend- 
ed on a crotchet to be blacked, not by the 
London polish, but with liqnid egg black- 
ing applied with a brush ; therefore these 
grim gentlemen of the brush facetiously 
styled themselves "artistes" — the title is 
now extended almost to the exclusion of its 
legitimate owners. The fashion being es- 
tablished and anglicised, we are thrown 
back to the old but sufficiently honorable 
appellation of painters, when not connected 
with the term of house, sign, or ship. It is 
needless, therefore, to lament the loss of the 
title, but of more importance to seek dis- 
tinction, if not by patronage, by emulating 
the talents of those celebrated men whose 
works are treasured by noble possessors, 
and who were satisfied with the title of 
" Painters." 

It is not so easy to settle the point in re- 
lation to the students and masters of the 
"Plastic Art," who have hitherto borne 
the title of "Sculptors." The term is no 
longer expressive of the occupation of the 
artist who makes statues, as it was in the 
time of Michael ADgelo, of whom it is re- 
corded that it was dangerous to approach 
him, when with chisel and mallet, wielded 
by a vigorous arm, he wrought at his mass 
of marble, to develop a figure which he 
had previously composed in wax. I have 
seen such statuettes, by him and Benvenuto 
Cellini, in the national gallery at Florence. 
This style of execution is curiously recorded 
by a block of marble which is in a court 
yard in that city. The front part of a 
figure is cut in it, and at the lower part is 
seen the heel of a foot; finding himself em- 
oarrassed by the stone being too small for 
the free action he intended, Angelo aban- 
doned the work. 

The process now employed in the pro- 
duction of statues is not only an entirely 
different one, but much superior to the 
ancient method. The modern artist stu- 
dies the design and effect of his subject by 
means of a small figure rndely formed 
in clay. The general character being made sa- 
tisfactory, itis then builtup of the full size in 
tempered clay, strengthened by rods of iron 
or wood, and the clay kept moist by water 
sprinkled on it, and covered at night with 
wet cloths; thus affording a continued 
facility for modelling it to its utmost capa- 
city during any length of time. I have 
been amused to see our countryman 
Greenough, before leaving his room for the 
day, take a mouthful of water, and eject it 
by a peculiar practice, in a fine shower or 
spray over his work. His "Ohaunting 
Oherubs," thus modelled from the life, 
were moulded, cast in plaster, and sent to 
Oarrara, to be returned to him in marble, 
one-eighth of an inch for him to trim 
off himself. I have seen him at this pi- 
tiable labor, reducing the stone, which 
should have been done by more experienced 
workmen, and slowly copying, from his 
little naked and shivering subject, details 
of form which he had rendered sufficiently 
perfect in his clay model. It was a severe 
lesson, which he never repeated — although 
it is well for the modeller to be able to 
work in marble, that he may sometimes 
make a correction or direct his deputy 
sculptor. The British artist, Gibson, told 
me that he never touched his marble, 



nor did Thorwaldsen, who, in showing me 
his Ganymede, remarked that the eagle 
was entirely the work of the young man 
who was chiselling it, as he himself knew 
nothing about the bird : yet this same 
Ganymede, which I afterwards saw at the 
Marquis of Stafford's, in London, was com- 
mended as a work that "no chisel but 
that of Thorwaldsen could execute, and 
especially the eagle." Christ and his 
Apostles were copied in marble at Carrara 
from his models, and the author never saw 
them till five years after, when they occu- 
pied their places on the Cathedral at 
Stockholm. The Carrara sculptors, men 
without a name, though they often deserve 
to be commemorated with their workman- 
ship, proceed mechanically to lay out their 
work, placing the model on one pedestal 
and the marble on another. Strings from 
a circle above each afford the mathematical 
means of measuring every projection to be 
reached, and every hollow to be drilled in 
the marble, and the surplus to be cut away. 
As the work approaches a finish, the model 
is marked with numerous dots, which are 
measured by compasses, any two of which 
serve as a base to find a third, and so on as 
the work advances to a finish, in which 
the sculptor is expert or excellent in 
proportion as he has profited by his edu- 
cation in the Koyal Academy of Carrara, in 
drawing, modelling, and anatomy. In this 
manner I have seen a young girl, daughter 
of Mr. Belle, Director of the Gobelin Manu- 
factory, at Paris, execute a beautiful bust. 
To the uninstructed mind there is a won- 
der and a mystery in viewing a beautiful 
human figure cut from a rude block of 
marble ; but in this age of romance, it is 
the mystery which chiefly constitutes the 
charm; for when I have informed the 
ardent admirers of a beautiful statue how 
it was executed, they have generally ex- 
pressed themselves as sorry to have learn- 
ed the truth — that their imagined sculptor 
was not a sculptor ; and that the workman 
who had sculptured the wonder before 
them, was seldom honored even by a 
record of his name on his marble. 

I have remarked that painters generally 
have admired the "Young Bacchus," by 
Angelo, rough from his chisel, more than 
the finely-polished marbles of Canova and 
his followers. It would be difficult to pro- 
duce in ductile clay, yielding to the smooth 
pressure of the thumb and fingers and the 
modelling tool, anything but a glossy sur- 
face; yet I think that means may be 
employed to imitate the roughness of the 
natural skin, after the forms have been 
made perfect; as an ivory smoothness is 
not desirable. The most beautiful carvings 
in ivory I have ever seen were those little 
heads, reduced from large busts by the 
turning lathe of Mr. Joseph, of London, as 
they were produoed delicately rough from 
the tool, before they were polished, as 
some purchasers desired to have them. 

Beautiful as are the naked parts of good 
statuary, it is seldom that I have found 
cause to admire the drapery, especially 
when intended to cover their limbs without 
hiding their forms. Some of the best art- 
ists have erroneously done this with imagi- 
nary folds, such as never could be found in 
Nature. This defect is greatly to be lament- 
ed in the left leg of the female, in Stein- 
hausen's beautiful Group of Hero and Lean- 
der ; and strikingly so in Canova's figure of 



the " dancing girl." It was with much satis- 
faction that 1 saw at Chaudet's Atelier, at 
Paris, a sitting figure in clay, which had 
first been modelled naked, anatomically cor- 
rect. Chaudet then had arranged suitable 
pieces of coarse linen, wet with the muddy 
water of his clay tub, into the most beauti- 
ful forms, the linen always taking their 
natural folds, either to exhibit or hide the 
figure. The model thus prepared was being 
copied entirely in clay, by Chaudet's pupil, 
possessing a truth that never could have 
been imagined, and worthy of being trans- 
ferred to marble. This reminds me of a 
series of statues which I saw at Genoa. 
They were hastily made for some public 
ceremony, well-proportioned figures, in ex- 
cellent attitudes, made of temporary mate- 
rials, and clothed in the manner of Chau- 
det's figure, resembling statues of clay-col- 
ored stone. This drapery was worthy tbe 
study of the most accomplished master. In 
real statuary I have seen but little drapery 
equal to this. 

At Borne I painted the portraits of Thor- 
waldsen and Camucini. Thorwaldsen in- 
formed me that when he arrived at Eome 
it was to study painting ; but he soon found 
this was an Art too difficult for him, and he 
had recourse to sculpture, or modelling, as 
more attainable. He was then finishing a 
basso-relievo, representing a young student 
(himself) drawing by the light of a lamp, 
which was being replenished with oil by his 
patron, an English nobleman, for whom this 
was intended as part of his monument. It 
was a curious coincidence that Camucini 
asked me which I thought the most difficult 
and perfect Art, Painting or Sculpture ? I 
replied that perhaps a painter might not be 
the most impartial judge, and told him what 
Thorwaldsen had said to me, with whose 
sentiment I could not but agree, as there 
were many painters that were good sculp- 
tors, but only one sculptor (Angelo) who 
had been a good painter. " Besides this," 
said Camucini, "whilst I am laboriously 
painting my own pictures, our friend the 
amiable Thorwaldsen, conspicuous by his 
venerable locks, is walking the streets of 
Eome, receiving profitable commissions 
from the English nobility, rolling in their 
carriages, whilst his two hundred deputy 
sculptors are earning him a fortune in his 
studios, which I do not envy him, as he well 
deserves it." II principio Camucini, how- 
ever, was abundantly rich, being munifi- 
cently rewarded for his great historical 
works and fresco paintings, and enjoying a 
good salary as Director-General of the Arts 
at Eome. 

Painters as well as sculptors, in prosecu- 
ting their studies, draw and model from 
statuary, previous to drawing and model- 
ling from Nature ; not because it is more 
perfect, but because its parts are more sta- 
tionary. Correggio modelled the subjects 
for his pictures, to obtain correct foreshort- 
ening, and our own West and Allston were 
excellent in the practice. In the Church of 
Santa Maria del Popolo, at Eome, there is 
a statue of Daniel, by Eaphael. Two rooms 
in the National Gallery, at Florence, are 
consecrated to the portraits of artists, 
painted by themselves. Desirous of being 
in such good company, Canova painted a 
bad portrait of himself, the only, sculptor 
there except the old one of the painter- 
sculptor Angelo. 

Statues being the slow, deliberate, and 
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often correct imitations of the human form 
—beautiful as well as ingenious works, the 
appropriate decorations of Architecture, af- 
ford the first and most convenient means 
for study ; and' excellent plaster casts are 
employed in all the European academies, in 
preference to the original marble , which 
are often soiled and broken, notwithstand- 
ing the prejudice of some persons, even of 
acknowledged taste and judgment, who er- 
roneously say that even the finest plaster 
cast can give no idea of the exquisite, forms 
of the original marble, when the marble is 
not the original, but the copy from a plas- 
ter, and the plasters we draw from are/ac 
similes cast in moulds made on the marbles. 
It is not for painters to decry the merits 
of beautiful and correct statuary ; nor should 
the admirers of this elegant Art undervalue 
the productions of the painter, who equally 
studies form, but combined with color, light 
and shade, foreshortening, grouping, dra- 
per}', aerial perspective and dramatic ex- 
pression, working out his purpose on a plain 
surface of canvas, which is made to disap- 
pear by the magic of his palette. 

Rembrandt Peale. 



THE WILDERNESS AND ITS WATERS. 

CHAPTEE I. 
THE THRESHOLD. 

It was a quiet sunny morning in Sep- 
tember, that three of us, artists and anglers, 
embarked at the outer edge of civilization, 
to cast our lines in the pleasant places se- 
cluded in the wilderness that occupies the 
northern part of New-York State, a laby- 
rinth of lakes and streams. 

There was a blue haze veiling the moun- 
tain tops that framed the lake over which 
lay our " shining way," and the sky was 
grey and misty — fragmentary scud clouds 
floating lazily across it, their lights dimmed 
and toned down from the feebleness of the 
sunlight struggling through the dreary va- 
por. The water lay as quiet as water could 
lie, for not a breath of wind ruffled its sur- 
face, which caught every cloud, every tree 
of the fir fringe that encircled the lake. 
Every line of the mountains cut as clear 
and sharp in the lower landscape as in the 
upper. We launched off without guide or 
boatman, determined to enjoy the solitude 
without the intrusion of uncongenialities, 
for at least one day — to breathe in, un- 
mingled, the spirit of silence and loneliness 
that reigned around, unremi tided of the 
world we had left by anything oelonging 
to it. 

The boat, lightly laden with the three 
and their traps, pushed leisurely off from 
the smooth sand beach, and floated on its 
way, its motion in consonance with all 
around. The tiny swell that the boat made 
streamed off to either side, and, mingling 
with the wake ripples, wove sky and moun- 
tain, and forest fringe, and the clear deep 
green of the water beside us, into one net 
of waving, palpitating color, streaming 
broad and far behind us, as we passed on, 
and widening and gradually softening back 
to its original calm. The oars dipped mea- 
suredly into the water, and rising, dripping 
with sparkling drops, left on the water a 
long, line of bubbles, each of which as it 
passed me, who sat in the stern, presenting 
a mimic show of the world around, in 
which our boat was the great feature, and 



then, scarcely perceptible from the momen- 
tary glance, the mountains, the little islands, 
rocky, fir-clad, and the blue sky. Away 
floated the lines of microcosms lessening in 
the distance, yet each, I doubt not, retain- 
ing the image that I saw of our happy 
crew, as long as it remained unbroken. 

"We proceeded leisurely, because we had 
devoted the day to going up the lake, fif- 
teen miles; and with talk and song, and 
intervals of willing silence, we measured 
our way. B., the senior of the trio, was 
the Angler par excellence — and the streams 
where his fly has not fallen, must lie deep 
indeed, in the wilderness. His instincts of 
trout are as keen as an otter's ; he could 
almost tell from the murmur a brook made 
whether a trout lived in it. W., who for 
the first time felt the sensations which wild 
nature gives to the artistic mind, was a 
pupil of the former both in Art and Angling. 
1, the third, was simply and only an Artist. 
The Angler and I had been in the woods 
before; yet from the clamor of city life the 
change was great, and the wilds seemed 
ever new. The student's delight rose to 
ecstasy. "It is," said he, "like one eter- 
nal Sabbath. If we spoke, our voices were 
absorbed by the silence — diminished to 
feebleness. We, ourselves seemed an in- 
trusion, a kind of chance-fallen phenome- 
non, and were to ourselves as much a won- 
der as anything else, that we should be 
there. It was wonderful how those solemn 
mountains, swelling and rolling, with the 
forests draping them to the summits, and 
heaving, rising and sinking into ridges and 
gorges, following the anatomy of the rock 
frame underneath, down to the broken, 
varying lake-shore, seemed animated by a 
presence which we all felt but none could 
define — a something that awed us though 
we could not say why. The conversation 
lagged, and by and by we felt it to be no 
place for song, and so, appropriately silent, 
we rowed along. The lake was studded 
with islands, some long, undulating, and in- 
dented, but mostly small, and showing the 
bare rock through the scanty soil by which 
a few firs, half dead and bare, clung and 
vegetated. Occasionally one rejoiced in a 
more luxuriant soil, which covered its gra- 
nite crags, and bore a covering of rich, deep 
green — cedars, balsams, pines, and lesser 
evergreens formed the mass of the growth, 
with now and then a birch tree, white and 
lone, jutting out from the green monotony. 
Some islets again, were blackened by burn- 
ings from some wandering hunter's camp- 
fire, and the dead and decaying frames of 
tall trees raised themselves bleakly and 
drearily in the air, perhaps a mass of dead 
twigs in the top indicating the home of 
some eaglet family in its infancy. Through 
an archipelago of a hundred isles we wound 
a devious way, with occasional exclama- 
tions of admiration when some nook or 
opening of more than ordinary beauty came 
in view. 

The lake, the lower one of a chain of 
three, by the further link of which we 
should stop that night, narrowed to a 
" river," as the hunters call it — the connec- 
tion between the lakes. On either side the 
entrance a huge bowlder of granite reared 
itself, grey and weather-stained, with lich- 
ens, green and brown, mottling and mark- 
ing its surface, which changed and fluc- 
tuated so in color that the eye would 
scarcely follow its variations — almost opa- 



lescent the old rock seemed in the sunlight 
glow. A band of green at the water-mark 
was shaded from a tint so deep as to be al- 
most black, upwards to one as intense as / 
vegetation could produce, and then in/ 
countless, almost imperceptible modulations 
of color, running iuto shadow and out into- 
light again, hiding the corrosions of/time 
and the weather, in an infinity of the most- 
exquisite harmonies of variegated / grey; out 
of which glimmered at least hW a dozen 
differently tinted lichens. 

Entering this gate, the river wound de- 
viously through the forest, its surface green 
with lily pads, among which lay the bless- 
ed pond lily in profusion, its manifolded 
beauty and purity bseathing fragrance into 
the air. ■•■ 

A strip of clear water wound among the 
lily pads and the patches of arrow-head 
(Sagittaria-Sagiitifolia), marking' the chan- 
nel through which we followed our tortuous 
course. The eternal forest shut us in, and- 
closed seemingly around us, draping the 
bank to the water's edge, and, jutting over- 
head, tall pines reached up, relieved against- 
the blue— A solitary soft maple, lit by the 
autumn sun, blazed red in the midst of the 
dense green, and waved in flickering lines 
towards us. From the sedge- that fringed 
the water, sprang, with rushing of wings; 
the wild ducks ; and from the marshy 
mouth of alittle creek, started up hurriedly, 
caught by surprise, a heron, who flapped 
away with heavy wing, and scarily turn-' 
ing his head to look back occasionally'. 
Dead trees fallen to the water, jutted out 
into the stream, with little patches of float--, 
ing grasses and rubbish, gathered against 
them by the stream, and held there by the 
current that rippled gently by, breaking in 
upon the sombre reflections in vacillating 
lines of sky blue. Moss-covered and decayed 
trunks lay, one end resting on the bank, 
the other submerged, convenient paths for", 
the mink and otter, the marks of whos£' 
depredations we saw in the heaps of dis-.'-. 
jointed valves of the " fresh-water clam," 
which they and the muskrats left wherethe 
brown earth of the bank showed through 
the sedge and weeds. A king-fisherj- 
screaming, flitted from a tree ahead of us,- 
and flew along, alighting only to start again 
as we approached him. Sometimes, a sharp 
turn would open up a long reach of the>' 
river, and permit the distant mountains to'; 
be seen above the tree-tops, presenting 
passages of most exquisite beauty. -.■■'•■? 

Through miles of silence we paddled' 
along, still unsatiated — unwearied with the- 
tranquil monotony. A faint murmur heard 
afar off in the direction of our course gra-^ 
dually becomes louder, like the fall of wat- '■ 
ers — another turn in the river, and the-' 
falls were before us, rushing, white, and 
whirling into eddies with bubble and foam; 
A few strong pulls of the oar brought us 
to the foot of the rapid, and a strong hand 
on a crag of rock held the boat fast till'we"- 
stepped out, and the boat was towed ' 
through the rapids to the smooth water': 
above, where we ran it on a flat rock shelv- 
ing into the water, and lay down to' wait; 
for the settling into quiet of the trout that" 
we knew wers lying in the eddies we had- 
just passed through. Now was- to' coma'" 
the first lesson in the art piscatorial. On*"' 
rods put together and leaders straightened? 1 -' 
I waited for what the Angler would do:' ! 
The head of the fall was a smooth sheet of 



